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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The headlines tell of labor’s battles and 
strikes, but behind them, and not often in 
print, is the greater story—the story of 
labor’s strength and its peaceful accom- 
plishments. 

There are more than 100,000 labor con- 
tracts in this country, and more than 95 
percent of them are renewed by peaceful, 
across-the-table collective bargaining with 
employers. 

These contracts are a vital part of the 
economic fabric of this country, useful to 
working people, to employers, and to the 
country asa whole. They provide trained 
and useful manpower at the time and place 
it is needed for production. They enable 
industry to produce steadily and in great 
volume. They enable the working people 
to improve their standards of living, to 
better their working conditions, and to 
contribute to the mass purchasing power 
which makes our country so great and so 
prosperous. 

Unions have led in this great campaign 
of building our strength in peace and war. 
They have led in placing the mantle of 
dignity on the shoulders of the working 
man, at the same time his wages and 
standards of living were being raised. 

But there is still need for more growth, 
more organizing of the unorganized, more 
strength, and better labor laws. As 
President Truman said on Labor Day: 

“We must safeguard our national pros- 
perity to keep our economy growing. We 
must safeguard our heritage of freedom 
against the attacks of totalitarian ideolo- 
gies, both left and right. We must safe- 
guard our national security, by building 
strong defenses at home and by working 
with other nations to keep peace in the 
world.” 
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Wage-Spread in ‘‘Socialist’’ Russia Almost Twice That in U. S. 


The spread in production workers’ wage rates 
difference between the highest and lowest scales 
in the steel and construction industries is almost 
twice as great in Russia as in the United States. 

That is the conclusion reached in an analysis of 
the pay scales in the industries in the two Nations 
by the Department of Labor. 

Steel and construction were selected for the 
study for two reasons: (1) they are among the 
largest and most necessary in any economy; and 
(2) recent information on both was available from 
Russian as well as U. S. sources. 

The United States data were obtained from the 
BLS wage rate studies of the basic steel and con- 
struction industries. The Soviet data came from 
two books: “‘Wage Determination in Ferrous 
Metallurgy”’ by S. M. Levin and N. 1. Antonov, 
and “Organization and Planning of Construction” 
by D. L. Bukstein, 5S. N. Protopopov, and E. D. 
Syrtsova 

Inequality of income in Soviet Russian today, 
the analvsis disclosed, is emphasized by the great 
difference between Soviet maximum and minimum 
basic pay rates. In the steel industry it was found 
that the Soviet maximum basic pay rate for pro- 
duction workers is approximately 3's times greater 
than the minimum basic pay rate. In the United 
States the maximum basic pay was a little over 2 
times greater than the minimum. 


Comparison in Cash 


Translated into cash earned, in Russia the 
highest paid worker in the steel industry has a 
basic wage rate of 6 rubles per hour while that of 
the lowest paid worker in the same plant is 1.67 
rubles. It takes 4 Russian rubles to equal one U.S. 
dollar by the arbitrarily Soviet fixed rate of ex- 
change. In the U.S. steel industry the highest paid 
worker gets $2.86 per hour as a guaranteed basic 
pay rate and his lowest-paid co-worker gets $1.31. 

Virtually the same ratios exist in the construc- 
tion industry. The highest paid Soviet workers get 
2.70 rubles per hour or 3.6 times the .75 of a ruble 
paid the lowest or unskilled laborers. In the United 
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States the average ratio is only 2.1 times the 
minimum, 

In seeking the answer as to why some Russian 
workers get almost four times as much as others 
in the face of the Communist regime’s early vow 
that it would 
Department of Labor economists came up with 
Some of them are: 


mitigate inequality of income, 


a flock of answers. 

1. The Russian industrial economy has not yet 
reached the stage of full development. 

2. The Russian standard of living is low. 

3. Soviet labor is not permitted to carry on 
collective bargaining such as free American trade 
unions do. 

4. Russia has a great scarcity of skilled labor. 
Thus, the skilled workers can command a pre- 
mium, and since there is a vast amount of unskilled 
labor it can be obtained cheaply and is severely 
exploited. 

The fact that similar situations do not exist in 
the United States, the labor analysts conclude, 
explains why there is far more equality of income 
among U. S. industrial workers. The spread be- 
tween high and low incomes has gradually nar- 
rowed through the years, at the same time as the 
Russian spread—or inequality of income—has 
grown wider. Since 1931, for example, the Soviet 
spread in the steel industry has increased by 
32 percent. 

Labor economists say that a wage scale spread 
as wide as that in Soviet Russia is possible 
because unskilled workers are greatly underpaid. 
They explain that most Soviet laborers are on a 
piecework basis and must meet a certain quota 
which is constantly subject to increases. The low 
pay forces them to work faster and longer. Thus 
the Soviet system engenders a gigantic work 
speed-up program. 

In the United States, factors which have in- 
fluenced the narrowing wage spread include a 
highly mechanized economy, which has given 
workers the opportunity to acquire a variety of 
skills, Federal laws establishing minimum wage 
rates, and frequent flat hourly wage increases 
won by trade-union bargaining. 






























Progress in School Retarded 
By Farm Work, Analysis Shows 
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A Wage Hour investigator questions a little boy working in the 
beet fields of the Rio Grande Valley. 


Children who work on farms during school 
hours are educationally handicapped. This is 
revealed by an analysis of investigation reports 
made of 387 children employed in agriculture 
during school hours contrary to the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Results of the analysis, made by the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, are contained in 
the newly released Child Labor Bulletin No. 202. 
Six southwestern States for the last quarter of 
1951 are covered. 

Retarded progress and irregular school attend- 
ance are directly related, the bulletin staies. A 
total of 270, or 70 percenc, of the 387 youngsters 
failed to make normal progress in school. There 
were 130 children in the 14- and 15-year-old 
group who normally should have reached the 
eighth or ninth grade, but only 13 had attended 
eighth grade and 7 the ninth. The greatest number 
in this group, 40 percent, had gone only as high 
as the fourth grade, and 6 had never been to 
school at all! 

In the 1951 fall term, 200 of the 387 children 
had not spent one day in school, 100 had not 
attended since the school year of 1950. 

These facts indicate the need for increased 
efforts to insure youth the educational opportun- 
ities Congress intended under the amended Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 
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ILO Chemical Committee 
Reports Manpower Shortage 


A growing shortage of manpower in the chemical 
industries was reported and uniform labeling of 
dangerous substances throughout the world was 
proposed at the Third Session of the Chemical 
Industries Committee of the International Labor 
Organization, which met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from September 9 to 20. 

The Committee delegates had before them for 
consideration reports on vocational training in the 
industry and on general problems of hours of work, 
with particular reference to a comparison of day 
work and shift work. 

The session was presided over by Joseph 
Fafchamps of Belgium, and was attended by 
representatives of the governments, employers, 
and workers of 18 countries 

The United States delegation included the 
following. 

Representing the Government of the United 
States: Delegates—-Robert M. Barnett, American 
Consulate-General, Geneva, Switzerland; and 
Charles C. Concannon, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Representing the Employers of the United 
States: Delegates—-Howard R. Huston, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York; and Henry W. John- 
stone, Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. Alter- 
nate Delegate—W. P. Gage, Shell Chemical Corp., 
New York. 

Representing the workers of the United States: 
Delegates—Harry O'Connell, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union, AFL, East St. Louis, Ill.; and 
Joseph Joy, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, CIO, Washington, D. C 


Employment of Women 


The civilian woman labor force, which includes 
both the employed and the unemployed, was esti- 
mated at 19.5 million in July 1952. This was a 
decrease of almost half a million from the figure for 
June 1952, primarily because of the withdrawal 
from the labor force of a substantial number of 
farm women who had been helping out on family 
farms in June. 

There was also some decrease in the number of 
women employed in nonagricultural industries 
compared with the previous month. 
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Discrimination in Employment Now Banned in 11 States 


The fair employment practices acts of two 
States were amended in 1952. 

A New York amendment makes it unlawful to 
discriminate on account of race, creed, color, or 
national origin in any place of public accommoda- 
tion, resort, or amusement. A Rhode Island 
amendment changes the name of the “State Fair 
Employment Practice Commission” to “Rhode 
Island Commission Against Discrimination” and 
authorizes the commission to enforce certain laws 
prohibiting discrimination in public places in the 
same manner as it enforces the fair employment 
practice act. Similar amendments had already been 
adopted by Connecticut and New Jersey in 1949 
and by Massachusetts in 1950. 

Right States (Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and Washington) have mandatory fair 
employment practice laws applying to private 
employment. Laws against discrimination have 
also been enacted in Colorado, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin; these provide, however, for voluntary 


rather than mandatory compliance. 


Provisions of Regulatory Acts 


The eight mandatory laws specifically outlaw 
listed discriminatory practices of employers, uni- 
ons, and employment agencies, and authorize an 
administrative agency to hold hearings and issue 
cease-and-desist orders to persons engaging in un- 
lawful practices. This type of law was first passed 
by New York in 1945, following 8 years of study 
and wartime regulation of discriminatory practices 
within the State. The New Jersey act was also 
passed in 1945. Massachusetts followed in 1946, 
Connecticut in 1947, and New Mexico, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Washington in 1949. 

The acts are similar in coverage, types of dis- 
crimination prohibited, and methods of adminis- 
tration. The Rhode Island and New Mexico laws 
cover employers with four or more employees; the 
Connecticut law, employers with five or more em- 
ployees; the Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, 
and New Jersey laws, employers having six or more 
employees; and the Washington act, those having 
eight or more. The only exemption in the Connec- 
ticut act is domestic employment; the other acts 
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also exclude from coverage various educational, so- 
cial, and other nonprofit organizations 

The laws specify certain employment practices 
as unlawful. Employers are forbidden to discharge 
any person or discriminate in wages or conditions of 
employment because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. Labor organizations may not exclude 
or expel a person from membership or otherwise 
discriminate against him for these reasons. Em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and employment 
agencies may not discriminate against a person be- 
cause he has opposed unlawful employment prac- 
tices, filed a complaint, or testified concerning 
such practices. With the exception of Connecticut 
and Washington, the laws provide that employers 
and employment agencies may not print advertise- 
ments or publish any expression of discriminatory 
preference unless it is based on a bona-fide oecupa- 
tional qualification. 

Complaints of unlawful employment practices 
are received and investigated by the State ad- 
ministrative agency, which endeavors to eliminate 
any unlawful practice by confidential conferences 
and conciliation. If this fails, the ageney may hold 
hearings, Issue cease-and-desist orders, and in 
some States require the person complained of to 
take affirmative action, such as hiring or upgrad- 
ing. Court review and enforcement are provided 
under all of the acts. 

Independent commissions have been created to 
enforce the acts except in Oregon, where the ad- 
ministrative agency is the Bureau of Labor, and in 
New Jersey, where it is a division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. All of the acts provide for ad- 
visory committees to make studies and recom- 
mendations or for using voluntary services offered 
by private individuals or organizations 

Anti-discrimination laws which rely on educa- 
tional measures to obtain compliance were passed 
by Indiana and Wisconsin in 1945, and by Colorado 
in 1951. The agencies administering these laws 
may investigate complaints, make recommenda- 
tions to the parties, and in Colorado and Wiscon- 
sin may publicize the findings regarding com- 
plaints. Each act requires the Governor to appoint 
an advisory committee to assist in making studies 
and planning educational programs. 








New Safety Policy 


Outlines Program 


Since Korea, our work injury rate has increased 
12 percent, an alarming contrast to the trend 
toward a favorable decline in accidents from 1946 
to 1950. Last vear job accidents killed an estimated 
16 thousand persons and injured 2 million others. 

Calling on employers and workers alike to end 
this extravagant waste of manpower, the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
recently recommended a series of steps to improve 
safety measures. Believing that the acceptance 
and use of fundamental accident-prevention 
principles by every employer and every worker 
will result in a substantial reduction in job injuries, 
the Committee has developed these voluntary 
guide lines: 

First, that employers and workers intensify 
their efforts to achieve full cooperation in pre- 
venting job disabilities. Genuine cooperation 
requires both management and labor torecognize 
and accept their mutual safety responsibilities. 
To discharge these mutual responsibilities, it is 
recommended that a recognized systematic and 
continuing arrangement at the plant level be 
developed through which safety problems can 
be considered and solutions developed. 

Recognizing that safety is their legal and moral 
obligation, employers should: 

(1) Provide for a safety program and take 
positive steps to carry out the program. 

(2) Make accident prevention a definite execu- 
tive responsibility and assign a full-time safety 
director where practicable. 

(3) Investigate all accidents to prevent recur- 
rence. 

(4) Keep and analyze accident records. 

(5) Provide safe plants, machinery, and equip- 
ment. 

(6) Place no new machinery or equipment in 
operation unless full attention has been paid to 
its safety. 

(7) Plan and arrange all processes and opera- 
tions with careful attention to safety. 

(8) Maintain a system of inspection to discover 
correctable hazards. 
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(9) Train and maintain safety-minded super- 
visors. 

(10) Train and stimulate employees to follow 
safe work methods and take an active interest 
in the safety of themselves and their fellow 
workers. 

(11) Make a full report of accidents, as re- 
quested or required, to the appropriate State 
and/or Federal departments administering indus- 
trial health and safety laws. 

Employees and unions should realize that 
safety is their moral obligation, also, and take 
these steps to prevent job injuries: 

(1) Use all safeguards. 

(2) Study and carefully follow safety rules and 
regulations. 

(3) Work actively on safety committees or other 
safety activities. 

(4) Follow the safe way of working on each job. 

(5) Watch out for the safety of fellow employees. 

(6) Report promptly all hazardous conditions to 
the proper supervisor. 

(7) Promote accident prevention through publi- 
cations, meetings, and educational courses. 

(8) Contribute ideas, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of safety. 

In applying these principles and appraising 
safety performance, management and labor should, 
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where appropriate, seek the services of the follow- 
ing groups: National and community safety coun- 
cils; insurance carriers; American Society of Safety 
Engineers and other engineering associations; 
American Standards Association; employers’ asso- 
ciations; labor unions; State and Federal depart- 
ments of labor; State and Federal public health 
services; State and Federal regulatory agencies. 

Second, that appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government having legal safety responsibility in 
specific industries, review their activities in order 
to develop more effective safety programs within 
the scope of their authority. 

Third, That States review their basic safety 
authority and codes, in order to establish sound 
minimum safety standards. 

Fourth, That defense contractors, in addition to 
those subject tothe Walsh-Healey Act safety stand- 
ards, should apply State safety standards where 
they exist as well as the voluntary standards of the 
American Standards Association in their specifica- 
tions for the design, construction, and layout of 
plant facilities as well as for mechanical safeguard- 
ing of machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Fifth, That government agencies should them- 
selves increase their efforts to promote safety 
measures within their own organizations. 

Since 1950 when the Nation’s resources were 
mobilized to stem aggression in Korea, large 
numbers of new workers have entered the labor 
force and large numbers of workers previously in 
the labor force have been shifted to different jobs. 
Because military procurement and construction 
demands are still increasing, we must expect more 
workers to be engaged in unfamiliar types of work. 
Experience shows that under rapid industrial ex- 
pansion, job injuries tend to mount. Job casualties 
will continue to mount unless action is taken on a 
continuing basis to eliminate the causes of occu- 
pational injuries. 

The great majority of work injuries are prevent- 
able, and tested means of reducing these produc- 
tion casualties are available. Over the past 40 years 
some entire industries—such as steel, automobile, 
public utilities, cement, petroleum, and transpor- 
tation—have shown great improvement. More 
than 70 percent of today’s occupational injuries 
occur in establishments without organized safety 


programs. 
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Booklet Explains Why 
Workers Are Young Longer 


Various phases of the problems of older workers 
are analyzed in a new booklet issued by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security entitled “Workers Are Young Longer.” 

The booklet, product of studies conducted by 
five State employment services in collaboration 
with BES in 1950, also summarizes data from other 
studies and resources, thus providing a digest of 
all information currently available on older people 
as employees and job seekers. 

Findings of the studies, as presented in the book- 
let, and expected to be of particular interest to 
employment counselors and placement officers, are: 

1. Odds are heavily against older workers in 
competition for jobs. 

2. Most employers place ceilings on hiring ages. 

3. Limits are set at 35 to 45 vears of age, often 
decades before declines associated with age are to 
be anticipated. 

4. Even where age limits are not specifically 
established, older workers are eliminated. 

5. Personnel workers, taking their cue from 
employer attitudes, anticipate and extend restric- 
tive specifications. 

6. Age limits usually can be modified if the 
hiring decision is based on the relation of the 
applicant to a specific job. 

7. Primary obstacles to the placement of older 
workers are the unfounded assumptions and 
biases regarding flexibility and capacity of older 
workers. 

8. Pension systems and resistance of older 
workers to downgrading are secondary obstacles 
only. 

9. Reasons cited by employers most frequently 
for not hiring older workers are (a) decline in 
physical and mental capacity; (b) undesirable 
effects on pension systems. No investigation has 
yet shown that these are significant factors in job 
performance or costs of operation. 

10. Intensified counseling and placement serv- 
ices improve the chances of older workers in finding 
new jobs by 100 percent. Almost twice as many 
were referred to and placed in jobs, and twice as 
many found new jobs on their own, after counsel- 
ing and placement services, as compared to the 
control group which received no special services. 











The new United Nations Permanent Headquarters 
in New York City. 





United Nations Day will be observed on a 
world-wide basis October 24, the seventh anniver- 
sary of the date when the UN Charter became 
effective. 

Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving States which accept the obligations 
of the charter and are judged by the organization 
to be willing and able to carry out these obliga- 
tions. 

The United Nations is comprised of six prin- 
cipal organs. Their titles and functions follow. 

I—The General Assembly: This is the central or- 
gan of the UN. It not only acts as a forum for the 
expression of world opinion but reviews the work 
of other organs. It controls the budget, elects 
Council members, and calls for studies and sur- 
veys on international problems. All nations, large 
and small, have an equal voice in its work. It 
cannot make laws but does wield a moral force. 
It is the only organ in which all member States 


are represented. It can appoint commissions and 
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United Nations 
Observes Birthday 
on October 24 
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mediators and, on recommendation of the Security 


Council, decide on the admission, suspension, or 


expulsion of Member Nations. 

I] The Security Couneil: This Council is made 
up of 11 members, 5 of whom —China, France, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and_ the 
United States-—are permanent members. The re- 
maining 6 are elected by the General Assembly 
for 2-vear terms, and are not eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. 

Primary responsibility of the Council is to 
maintain peace and security. During recent 
years, for example, the Council, with the General 
Assembly, has dealt with dangerous situations in 
Greece, Indonesia, Kashmir, and Palestine, pre- 
venting or ending wars. And in Korea, where ef- 
forts at peaceful settlement have been blocked, 
peoples of the free democratic Member States are 
fighting side by side under the UN flag. 

II] The Economic and Social Couneil: Work- 
ing under the authority of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council seeks to build a 
world of greater prosperity, stability, and peace. 
It encourages nations to protect human rights, to 
promote higher standards of living and full em- 
ployment. One of the specialized agencies of the 
UN which is working with the Council is the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which was founded 
in 1919. The ILO is concerned with such -ac 
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tivities as promoting freedom of association, the 
8-hour day, protection of wages, holidays with 
pay, restrictive hours of work for women and 
young people, and the abolition of forced labor. 
Workers, employers, and governments share in 
ILO decisions. 

IV—-The Trusteeship Council: This Council op- 
erates under the authority of the General Assem- 
bly and is concerned with areas where the peoples 
do not have self-government. The Council sends 
Visiting missions to some territories, discusses re- 
ports on their economic, social, educational, and 
political progress, and considers and makes ree- 
ommendations about petitions concerning them. 
Member States which administer non-self-govern- 
ing areas are pledged by the UN Charter to ac- 
cept certain obligations: to provide just treatment 
and protection against abuses, to develop self- 
government, to further international peace and 
security, and to encourage constructive develop- 
ment. 

V— The International Court of Justice: The prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations, the 
Court sits at The Hague in the Netherlands. 
Fifteen judges elected independently by the Secu- 


rity Council and the General Assembly compose 
the Court 
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The Court functions under a Statute which is a 
part of the UN Charter, and every Member Na- 
tion has automatic access to the Court. Every 
member is pledged to comply with the decisions 
of the Court in any case to which it is a party. 

In addition to judging legal disputes submitted 
to it, the Court also gives advisory opinions on 
legal matters. 

VI—The Secretariat: Administrative functions 
of the UN are performed by the Secretariat. It 
works the vear round, services the other organs, 
and administers the programs and policies laid 
down by them. It is headed by the Secretary- 
General, who is appointed by the General Assem- 
bly on the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Specialized agencies of the UN are established 
by inter-governmental agreements and include the 
following: International Labor Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, World Health Organiza- 
tion, Universal Postal Union, International Tele- 
communication Union, and World Meteorological 
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Employment in 
Refrigeration Machinery 
Shows Steady Decline 


Employment in the refrigeration machinery 
industry in mid-1952 was below the levels of 
recent peak years, according to the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The number of production workers employed in 
the industry during the month of June over the 
past 3 years was 86,900 in 1952; 99,000 in 1951; 
and 111,100 in 1950. Despite the steady decline, 
however, BLS points out, seasonal fluctuations 
have accounted for some short-term increases in 
employment. 

During the first half of 1952 there was a falling 
off in the demand for the industry’s products along 
with other consumer durable goods. However, 
sales of refrigerators, freezers, and air-conditioners 
picked up during July and August and much of the 
large inventory built up during the first half of 
1952 has been worked off. Employment in the 
industry traditionally is lower during the last 
half of the calendar vear. It reaches its highest 
point in the spring, then moves downward until 
November. BLS predicts, however, that mate- 
rials restrictions will probably result in some 
further employment declines during the remainder 
of 1952. 

For the domestic consumer the industry makes 
household refrigerators, home and farm freezers, 
and room air-conditioners. Commercial establish- 
ments buy equipment such as_ cold-storage 
lockers, “reach in’’ grocery cabinets, and large, 
tailored air-conditioning installations. In industry 
itself, refrigeration machinery is used in the pro- 
duction of such products as synthetic rubber, 
high-test gasoline, and medicines. 

There are more than 500 plants in the industry, 
and most of them are small. In 1947, two-thirds 
of the establishments had fewer than 50 employees 
each, while the 12 largest plants employed more 
than half the industry’s workers. Three mid- 
western States, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan lead 
in employment. 
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The home refrigerator is the greatest single fac- 
tor in sales. Household refrigerators during 1951 
constituted half of the value of all refrigerators 
and air-conditioning machinery shipped from the 
factory. Over 4 million refrigerators were sold by 
retail dealers in 1951 (6'4 million were sold in 1950, 
and 1.9 million in 1939). Freezers were second in 
sales. Over 1 million were sold in 1951—about 14 
percent more than in 1950 and five times the 1946 
number. The third largest segment of the industry 
was commercial refrigeration equipment with 
about 11 percent of the total value of the industry’s 
1951 output. Air conditioners are becoming more 
important in sales. About 250,000 were sold in 
1951, almost a third more than in 1950 and 8 
times the number sold in 1946. 

During World War II, the industry converted 
to production of military items. Small arms and 
aircraft parts were the principal new fields entered 
by the industry. With civilian goods much in 
demand at the end of the war, employment in the 
industry grew rapidly, and by June 1948 reached 
an all-time high of about 119,000 production 
workers. 

Today, however, no employment increase is in 
sight, BLS reports. Tentative allotments by the 
National Production Authority indicate a drop in 
the amount of steel that will be available to the 
industry in the first quarter of 1953, and further 
employment declines are anticipated. 
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Labor, Management Swap Roles 
At Rutgers Practice Arbitration 


Labor and management leaders are assuming 
each others’ roles at a practice all-day arbitration 
conference at Rutgers University October 16. 

The conference is sponsored jointly by the New 
Jersey State Board of Mediation, N. J. State Bar 
Association, and the Rutgers Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations. 

Labor leaders representing management include: 
George P. Mufson, United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca, CLO; Edward F. O’Brien, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union, AFL; Leon B. Schachter, 
Meat and Cannery Workers, AFL; and Edward G. 
Wilms, New Jersey State CIO. 

Occupying labor’s place at the arbitration are: 
Nicholas Capello, RCA Victor; J. Thomas Free- 
ston, Johnson & Johnson; Matthew A. Kelly, 
New York Employing Printers Association, Inc.; 
and Andrew W. Smyth, John Lucas Paint Co. 


Boris Stern Helps Increase 
Port of Haifa Efficiency 


Tel Aviv—Efficiency in cargo handling at Haifa, 
Israel’s major port, increased 35 percent in July 
over the same month of 1951 under plans de- 
veloped by Boris Stern, United States Department 
of Labor industrial relations specialist, now on 
loan to the United Nations under a_ technical 
assistance program. 

Stern, Special Assistant to Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, has made several 
studies of longshoring for the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

After a study of conditions in the Haifa port, 
Stern found that productivity in unloading ships 
was 50 percent less than in the worst United 
States port. He proposed (a) unification of the 
port’s three stevedoring companies, (b) reorgan- 
ization of stevedoring gangs so that a single gang 
under a single foreman, would be responsible for 
moving the cargo from ship to shore; (¢) intro- 
duction of the double shift. 

In 1951, under the old system, the port had 
to pay $45,000 in demurrage charges to 14 ships 
for excessive delays in }jport. In July 1952 the 
port collected $6,000 from three ships unloaded 
before crews were ready to sail. 
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UMWWF’s Millionth Check 
Pays C. O. D. Charge for Twins 





The miners’ millionth check of the welfare fund contributed 
toward medical expenses for these twin boys. 


The millionth United Mine Workers’ Welfare 
and Retirement Fund check for hospital and doc- 
tors’ bills paid costs of the birth of twin boys at 
the Beckley, W. Va., hospital last August 16. 

The check was for $147 and brought to more 
than $80,000,000 payment for hospital and medi- 
cal bills submitted under fund regulations which 
began July 1, 1950. 

The twins, Darrell Gay and Harold Ray, bring 
to eight the number of children in the household 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Woodrow Giles, of R. F. 
D. #1, Scarboro, W. Va., a mountainous com- 
munity 18 miles north of Beckley. The previous 
two children in the family were girl twins, born 
before the fund began operations. 


Reserve Nurses Recalled 

The Army has recalled 500 reserve Army nurses 
and 125 reserve women’s medical specialists to 
active military service, in order to replace women 
about to be released from active duty. The reserv- 
ists recalled from the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps include 70 dietitians, 31 physical therapists, 
and 24 occupational therapists. 











BLS Wage Study 
Covers Insurance Workers 


Underwriters and section heads were the highest 
paid occupational groups included in a study of 
wages in the insurance carrier industry conducted 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 30 large cities during the late months 
of 1951 and the early part of 1952. 

Men underwriters averaged from $66.00 in 
Pittsburgh to $87.50 a week in Milwaukee, 
whereas low and high averages for section heads 
of $71.50 and $106.00 were recorded in Atlanta 
and New York, respectively. Women employed 
in these occupational categories generally aver- 
aged from $10.00 to $20.00 a week less than men. 

Averages for a majority of the other women’s 
occupations studied ranged from $40.00 to $50.00 
a week in most of the area surveved. Somewhat 
lower averages were generally recorded in Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, and Providence; 
whereas pay levels in the large insurance centers 
of Chicago and New York were typically highest. 

In addition to Chicago and New York, the 
Bureau’s study included such important insurance 
centers as Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco—as well as a number of other cities. 
New York, employing more than 80,000 white- 
collar workers, had, by far, the largest concentra- 
tion of employment. 

Paid vacation pians and holiday pay provisions 
were universal among the areas studied. The sub- 
stantial majority of the workers received a 2-week 
vacation after a vear’s service, and 6 paid holidays 
annually. 


ITU’s “‘Labor’s Daily’’ Bows 
To Charleston, W. Va., Readers 


Labor's Daily, the only national daily labor 
newspaper in the United States, began publica- 
tion in Charleston, W. Va., oa September 16, 
and will be issued every morning, Tuesday through 
Saturday. 

The newspaper is owned and operated by the 
100-year-old International Typographical Union 
(AFL), and is the first of several to be established 
in cities where there is at present only one-owner- 
ship regular-newspapers. 

Labor’s Daily is intended to keep working people 
and the general public up to the minute on news 
as it affects them. 
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NLRB Elections at Peak; 
Unions Win 67.6 Percent 


The National Labor Relations Board reported 
that it conducted a record number of representa- 
tion elections in the April-June quarter of 1952. 

The Board conducted 2,020 elections to deter- 
mine whether or not employees wished to have 
union representation in dealing with their em- 
plover. This was the largest number of elections 
conducted in any quarter since adoption of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947. The previous high 
was 1,969 representation elections conducted 
during the April-June quarter of 1950. 

Emplovees chose rep- 
resentation for collec- 
tive bargaining in 1,365 
of the elections, or 67.6 
percent. This compares 
with an average of 69.6 
percent in the previous 
quarter, 74 percent in 
the elections conducted 
during the fiscal vear 
1951, 73 percent in the 
elections conducted dur- 
ing the fiscal vear 1950, 


- 





‘and 71 percent in the 
1949 elections. 

A total of 207,383 employees were eligible to 
vote in the elections, and 178,230 or 86.6 percent, 
cast valid ballots. Of those voting, 132,580 or 
74.4 percent voted in favor of bargaining repre- 
sentation. This compares with an average of 75 
percent voting for representation in elections dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1951. 

A total of 2,728 petitions for elections were filed 
during the second quarter of 1952, as compared 
with 2,674 filed in the second quarter of the 
previous year, and 2,821 filed in the first quarter of 
1952. 

The five-member Board issued formal decisions 
in 672 cases during the April—June quarter of this 
Vvear. This was an increase of 25 percent over 
the 
decisions, 89 were made in unfair labor practice 


533 issued in the preceding quarter. Of the 


cases and 583 in representation cases. 
The General Counsel issued 154 formal com- 
plaints alleging unfair labor practices: 132 com- 


plaints against employers, 13 against unions, and 
9 against both employers and unions. 
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Physical therapy, an occupation in which women 
are predominant both numerically and in leader- 
ship, offers excellent opportunities to young women 
who prefer careers in essential service, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

Releasing a bulletin on the outlook for women in 
this area of work, the Women’s Bureau stated: 
“Although the number of physical therapists has 
doubled in 8 years, from an estimated 3,100 in 1944 
to approximately 6,200 at this time, the forecast is 
that it must be more than doubled in the next 8 
vears if the estimate of an eflective demand for 
15,000 physical therapists by 1960 is to be met.” 

The increasing demand for physical therapists, 
of whom women currently form 85 percent, has 
been brought about by a combination of factors. 
Chief among these are continued public awareness 
of the problems of the chronically ill and handi- 
capped, the rapid development of medical-care 
programs for such persons, and advances in medi- 
cal knowledge which make it possible to treat and 
retrain many persons who formerly had no favor- 
able prognosis for resuming an active life. These 
factors, the report notes, have “stimulated the 


development of rehabilitation and treatment 
centers, and of additional and expanded depart- 
ments of physical medicine and rehabilitation in 


hospitals of all types.” 


Scope of Service Is Wide 

Utilized widely during World War II in the 
treatment of servicemen, physical therapists today 
administer to almost every type of patient. Their 
cases include, for instance, persons with fractures, 
with cerebral palsy, with poliomyelitis, with hyper- 
tension, or with cardiac conditions. Their duties, 
generally, involve the following: (1) the giving of 
treatments and diagnostic tests prescribed by the 
physician; (2) instructing the patient or his family 
regarding continuation of the treatments at home; 
(3) attending ward rounds and clinics; and (4 
demonstrating treatment procedures and correlat- 
ing the work of the physical therapist with such 
other services as occupational therapy and nursing. 

If patterns of the present prevail, most new- 
comers to the physical therapy field will find their 
jobs in a hospital—a general, special, or veterans’ 
hospital. These three types of institutions employ 
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Physical Therapy Offers Good Job Opportunities for Women 


over four-fifths of all physical therapists in the 
United States and in early 1952 reported close to 
2,000 job vacancies. Among the Federal agencies, 
the largest employer is the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Other demands exist and are expected to con- 
where physical 


tinue in rehabilitation centers, 


therapy is the “core” of the program; in public 
health and welfare agencies ; in schools; in indus- 
trial clinics; and in physicians’ offices. Some per- 
sons also will be needed in educational and research 
organizations, where a few women already are 
working as administrators, technical directors, 
instructors, and consultants. 

The girl most likely to succeed in the physical 
therapy field, the Women’s Bureau study points 
out, is the one who is equipped with the proper 
training. This, it adds, is “a college education, 
with specialization in physical education or in the 
biological and physical sciences, or combined with 
physical therapy courses in an approved school.” 
As of September 1951, physical therapy courses 
which met the requirements of the American 
Medical Association were offered in 26 civilian 
colleges and universities and in | military school. 

The salaries of physical therapists, like those of 
others, vary according to educational qualifica- 
tions, experience, and type of employment. In 
general, however, the Women’s Bureau report 
noted, salaries of these workers compare favorably 
with those in social work, teaching, and other pro- 
fessions which require extensive preparation. 

Highest salary reported in the Women’s Bureau 
study was $6,940 a vear, the maximum for physical 
therapists in top Federal positions. Top salaries 
for other higher-level jobs ranged to $5,000 for 
consultants in State crippled children’s agencies 
and $6,000 for directors of units, supervisors, and 
consultants in hospitals and voluntary agencies. 

Beginning salaries reported in 1951 were $2,565 
plus a subsistence allowance for therapists (second 
lieutenants) in the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps; $2,700 for staff physical therapists in State 
crippled children’s agencies; $3,410 for therapists 
in Federal Civil Service jobs; and $3,789 for junior 
assistants in the commissioned corps of the United 
States Public Health Service. 
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Expiration of Union Contracts! 
APPAREL 
National Women’s Neckwear & Searf Association, Ine 


New York, N. Y. 
ation of Labor). 


Garment Workers (American Feder- 


CHEMICALS 


American Viscose Corp.—Interstate (Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia)—Textile Workers 
Industrial Organizations). 

Sharpe and Dohme, Inc. 
Chemical Workers (CIO). 


Congress of 


Intrastate, Pennsvivania 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York Telephone Co., Accounting Dept.—Downstate 
New York—Telephone Employees’ Organization (Inde- 
pendent 

New York Telephone Co.—Upstate New York 
Telephone Employees’ Association (Ind 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Bell Telephone Co. 

Northern California and Nevada areas 


Upstate 


of Nevada 
Organization of Plant, Clerical and Office Forees (Ind 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Erie Resistor Corp.—Erie, Pa Electrical Workers (CIO 


Foop AND KINDRED PRopvuctTs 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Baltimore, Md.—Packing- 
house Workers (CIO). 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Employees Association (Ind 


Canajoharie, N. Y.—Beech-Nut 


Horets AND RESTAURANTS 


Allied Restaurant and Entertainment Industries of N. Y., 
Inc.—New York, N. Y.—Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees (AFL) 

Boston Hotel Association—Boston, Mass. 
Restaurant Employees (AFL). 


Hotel and 


! Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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MacHINERY (Except ELEcTRICAI 


New York Air Brake Co..-Watertown, N. Y.— Machinists 
AFL). 
Scott & Williams, Ine. 


Steelworkers (CTO). 


Intrastate, New Hampshire 


RvuspBER PrRopucts 


Thermoid Co.—Trenton, N. J.—Chemical Workers (AFL). 


TEXTILE Mitt Propvucts 


Armstrong Cork Co Laneaster, Pa Rubber Workers 
(CIO). 
Southwell Combing Co 


Textile Workers (AFL). 


North Chelmsford, Mass 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Che Torrington Co.—Torrington, Conn Auto Workers 


(ClO 
Conferences—Conventions 


Confederated Unions of America (Independ- 
Chicago, IIL. 


November 5 
ent Federation 


November 10-—American Federation of Grain Millers 
(American Federation of Labor Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 14—Governing Body Committees Inter- 


national Labor Organization Geneva, Switzerland 
Annual Convention of the Congress of 


Los Angeles, Calif 


November 17 
Industrial Organizations 
November 17 
(ILO) 
November 25 
(ILO Geneva, Switzerland. 


Asian Advisory Committee (Fourth Session 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

120th Session of the Governing Body 
November 28——Texas State Industrial Union Council 


Congress of Industrial Organizations Galveston, 


Tex. 
November 20 Committees (ILO 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


Governing Body 
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Some Current Publications 


Employment Outlook in the Merchant Marine.— 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1( 


port on the employment outlook in Merchant Marine 
occupations also describes the Nation’s needs for trained 
workers in each major industry and occupation under the 


defense mobilization program. 38 pages. 


Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1090. All known work stoppages during 1951 arising out of 
labor-management disputes, involving six or more workers and continuing a 


full day or shift or longer, are included in 


Occupational Wage Surveys.—By region 
Statistics Bulletin Nos., pages, aad price, 


1951. No. 1056, 37 pp., 25 cents. Denver, Colo... November 1951, No. 1066, 23 


pp., 20 cents. Hartford, Conn., October 1 


Indianapolis, Ind.. December 1951, No. 107 


Mo.,. October 1951, No. 1064, 29 pp., 20 « 


1951, No. 1067, 20 pp., 15 cents. Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., November 1951, 
No. 1068, 34 pp., 25 cents. Oklahoma City, Okla., October 1951, No. 1070, 19 


Providence, R. I., Dece mber 1951, No. 1071, 
Utah, December 1951, No. 1069, 19 pp., 15 cents. San Francisco-Oakland, ¢ ‘alif., 


| pp., 15 cents. Philadelphia, Pa., October 
| January 1952, No. 1076, 34 pp., 25 cents. 
1078, 17 pp., 15 cents. Worcester, Mass., 
| 20 cents. 
Workers Are Young Longer.—Bureau 
pamphlet attempts to summarize all the 


people as employees and job seekers. 54 pages. Free. 


Workmen’s Compensation Problems.— 


letin No. 156. Proceedings of the 37th Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Detroit, October 


1-2, 1951. 209 pp. 45 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 


Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sales copies as indicated are available 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT | 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 


I wieh to subscribe to the Labor 
Information Bulletin 


Enclosed is [] Check [J Money Order 
(Cash at sender's risk) 


for [) 1 year 


Subscription rates in U.S. $1.25 per year. 
Foreign countries $1.75 per year. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION - U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
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this report. 29 pages. 30 cents. 
, month surveyed, Bureau of Labor 
as follows: Cle veland, Ohio, Octobe 


951, No. 1059, 24 pp., 20 cents. 
5, 27 pp., 20 cents. Kansas City, 
‘ents. Me mphis, Tt mn., Nove mbe r 


1951, No. 1060, 39 pp., 25 cents. 
26 pp., 20 cents. Salt Lake City, 


Seranton, Pa., December 1951, No. 
January 1952, No. 1077, 20 pp., 


of Employment Security. This 
data currently available on older 


Bureau of Labor Standards Bul- 
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use of labor and management, in news 
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and international labor news 
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